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Lditorials 


Four years ago Drs. Barton and Moore made a 
Come Over memorable tour through all the Missions of the 
and Help American Board in China. On their return home 

they made this report and recommendation to the 
Board;—‘‘We desire after careful investigation to express our 
opinion that if, after filling all vacancies now existing in our 
four missions, we could increase our force in China within the 
next ten vears by an addition of ten new missionaries each year 
our missions would be abundantly equipped.”’ 


After these years we find that not only have we received 
no increased force but even the vacancies are unfilled. So acute 
has become our need, in spite of the faithful efforts of the home 
offices to meet our call, that we are constrained to make this 
special statement and appeal to the young men and women of 
our home churches. The task before us is so great, the oppor- 
tunities for large service so alluring, the success already attend- 
ing this mission so great, and so urgent is the present call for 
the Church of Christ to seize these years of change and progress; 
that the mission at its last meeting authorized the messenger to 
print this list of | 


Immediate Needs of the Mission 
Men Needed 


/ Doctor for Foochow 
! Doctor for Diong-loh 
/ Ordained Man for Shaowu 
! Ordained Man for Foochow 


Women Needed 
/ Physician for Ing-hok 
/ Physician for Ponasang 
! Physician for Shaowu 
/ Kindergartener for Ponasang 
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Women Needed (continued) 


/ Kindergartener for Shaowu 
! Evangelistic Worker and Teacher for Ing-hok_ . 
/ Evangelistic Worker for Diong-loh 


! Teacher for Foochow College and Evangelistic Work 


These it should be noted are not the general needs of the 
mission but only those that are IMPERATIVELY NEEDED Now 


to carry on the work in hand, to prevent retrenchment and 
closing up important departments of our work. 


In behalf of the over-burdened men and women to-day 
carrying the burdens imposed by the success of the past years, 
we make our appeal for Volunteers for this great China field. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the far-reaching 

Work for Women importance or the splendid results of the 

and Girls work carried on for the women and girls in 

the Foochow Mission. Some idea of the 

breadth of this work now being carried on can be gathered from 

the report of the Annual Meeting which follows in this issue. 

Opportunities multiply as the years go by. The new day of 

enlightenment for the women of China draws on. Think of the 

influence being exerted by the hundreds of Christian girls who 

have gone out from our schools. Think of the influence of the 

eighty-nine Bible-women at work, day by day, as they go from 

house to house, preaching the gospel to other mothers in their 
homes. 

Then think of the.present opportunities where we have 
enrolled 573 girls in our schools and 157 women studying in 
Women’s Classes. Must the mission wait still for the long 
needed evangelistic workers and teachers to come with the help 
and consecration to share this blessed ingathering? 

Since the last issue of the MESSENGER another 
A New Arrival missionary has been welcomed to our midst in 
the person of Miss Gertrude Blanchard who 
comes out to take up evangelistic work. The mission rejoices 
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exceedingly in the coming of these young people to enter the 


work in these wonderful years of opportunity. 
As far as we have been able to ascertain the 


Fukien Statistics following are the statistics of the missionary 
movement in this province to date. 
Estimated population of Fukien province 22,090,000. 


MISSIONS AT WorRK 


I. Inthe Amoy field:— 
_ English Presbyterian Mission, 
London Missionary Society, 
American Reform Church: 


II. In the Foochow field:— 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
The Church MissionarySociety and Zenana Mission, 
American Board Mission. 


Total number of Missionaries.............. 334 
Adherents to Christian 52,989 
Pupils under instruction............ 19,303 
,, Contributions of Native Church ......... ....$150,500. 
», Hospital Patients treated one year.... ........ 275,806 


In a recent issue of the OUTLOOK. President 
Doctors Wanted Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation out of 

his wide experience made the following state- 
ment:—‘“Today the medical colleges of the country are gra- 
duating many more physicians than can possibly find places for 
a fair practice’’. Yet last year Dr. Kinnear alone in charge of 
the Foochow Mission Hospital reported more than twenty-two. 


thousand treatments and 964 operations. Morning by morning 
‘now the.dispensary is crowded with more than a hundred suf- 
fering patients. The mission is calling for a man to come at 


once for this important position. 
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For three years the Diong-loh station covering an entire 
district with more than half a million people, twenty-six churches, 
more than six hundred communicants and two thousand 
Christians, has been deprived of any medical care while calling 
loudly fora physician. What a greater field of service for 
humanity and for Christ could any consecrated young man ask! 


The call for a lady doctor at Ponasang is a most alluring 
call. Herein the great business part of Foochow in the heart 
of the commercial portion of the city among the most needy of 
the people and where our largest churches are located is to be 
rebuilt our Woman’s Hospital plant. The medical work to be 
done wi!] only be limited by the strength of the workers. But 
this work must not be neglected longer. 


At Ing-hok perhaps the most desperate need exists for 
medical attention. Here are our missionaries with their 
_ children almost five days from a physician under favorable cir- 
cumstances, and sometimes much longer. Here also are the two | 
large Boarding Schools with the responsibility imposed by 
having the care of all these children. Moreover daily cases of 
desperate suffering and pitiful need must be turned awey from 
the doors of the closed dispensary, men and women that in some 
cases have come long distances for treatment. | | 


Five doctors are greatly needed at once. For further 
particulars apply to Dr. James L. Barton, 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Rev. W. L. Beard, 105 East 22 St., New York; Miss Kate G. 
Lamson, 14 Beacon St., Boston; Miss M. D. Wingate, 40 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Mission was delighted in September to receive 

A Welcome an unexpected visit from Mr. Guilford Dudley of 
Visitor Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. Dudley is an old friend 
to not a few members of this mission and our largest 

church in Foochow is a Memorial to Mrs. Dudley. The name 
has been a household word for years in this mission and his pre- 
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sence among us was not only a joy but a real inspiration. We 
shall long remember his visit and the blessing he brought. 

We wish indeed that more often those who at home are 
laboring, praying and sacrificing with us in the work of uplifting 
China might be rewarded by seeing with their own eyes what they 
are accomplishing under God’s blessing for this great people. 
Hiow we wish we could take you all and let you seeas Mr. 
Dudley saw the churches, the schools, the Christians in country 
ana city, and the great unreached multitude still to be reached. 
A warm welcome awaits you whenever you will come! 


Presentation to Doctor & Miss Woodbull. 


Few missionaries have so entwined themselves around 
the hearts of the people they have come to help as the two sisters 
of Foochow, Dr. and Miss Woodhull. Being sisters they were 
a unit in the home altho’ differing in hours and methods. One 
kept late vigil over prepating her programs and primers and 
kindergarten materials, the other outwitted the birds in her watch 
for the morning beside the sick beds of her hospital patients; the 
two often completing a continuous twenty-four hours of service. 
While Miss Woodhull taught the womer and children, her sister 
doctored them and also went out thro’ this great city with her 
medical skill bringing in others; one healing, the other teach- 
ing,—two hands held out to emphasize the same loving, unsel- 
fish heart that actuated them both. | 

For twenty-five years these sisters had worked i in this 
provincial capital. Dr. Woodhull .opened and developed the 
woman’s medical work here. She had trained.not only the first 
class of Chinese women doctors, but ‘many more, some including 
women of sister missions, and had seen her graduated Chinese’ 
doctors practicing in the city and adjoining districts. Miss 
Woodhull had trained and sent out Bible-women to all the sta- 
tions, but her greatest work bad been done in the kindergarten. 
Having the children of her women as a permanent nucleous, she 
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had collected a large number of neighboring children who be- 
came in time the kindergarten and transition school of Miss 
Brown’s kindergarten training class, These trained kindergar- 
teners are now teaching in Shanghai as well as different missions 
in Foochow. And now we feel that we have a reasonable hope 
that this work will develop into the Foochow Kindergarten 
Training School, the first union institution in our three missions, — 
a fitting outcome for the spirit of union always manifested ip 
the work of these two sisters. | 

In the frontispiece can be seen, back of Dr. Woodhull 
(in black), her last class of medical students, for in giving up 
her hospital in the city she closed this chapter in her work. At 
the right, left, rear and in front are a portion of the women and 
children taught by Miss Wocdhull in her Woman’s School and 
Kindergarten. Some of the children have now grown to shin- 
ing lights in our two mission colleges, one for boys and one for 
‘girls, These former pupils of Miss Woodhull were enthusiastic 
ainong the boys of Foochow College who gave a framed testi- 
‘monial to the untiring services of Dr. Woodhull for her medical 
care of Foochow College for a quarter of acentury, literally 
counting tp thousands of calls at her dispensary and many hun- 
dreds of visits in the College. The men of the church, who 
knew how much each of these sisters had done for their homes, 
gave a testimonial with the words ‘‘Words of loving appreciation 
sound everywhere.’’ A former hospital assistant sent another 
with the words ‘‘True Missionaries’. The kindergarten and 
gitls’ day school sent an exquisite embroidered testimonial of a 
bird on a branch of blossoms with the words, ‘‘As the Spring 
time makes the birds and flowers happy, so our teacher has made 
us happy.’’ And the same thought was echoed by the banner 
_ from another day school, ‘‘They loved others as themselves’’. 

At the back of the picture stand the row of eight compli- 
‘mentary ‘‘boards’’, such as are found in all official residences. 
These, with the myriad name umbrella, were presented by the 
women, eighty of whose names were written on the satin pendants 
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of the umbrella. The standards say, ‘‘Heroines among women’’, 
‘‘A mighty hand that makes dead bodies rise’’, ‘‘If the arm is 
thrice broken, it still can be healed’’, ‘‘Able tocure many dis- 
eases’’, “Famous as Lu-bieng’’,(A famous Chinese doctor),‘*Kind 
to children’’, ‘‘A Happy Removal’’. After a most touching recital 
at the church of the unflagging services of the sisters, —almost 
another chapter of the lame, the halt, the blind, the devil pos- 
sessed and insane healed, as well as mighty spiritual accomplish- 
ments,—the women and children gathered on the steps of Foo- 
chow College for the photograph. Besides ‘the frontispiece 
group, individual pictures of Dr. and Miss Woodhull were taken 
which the Chinese afterwards had enlarged and hung in Peace 
Street Church as constant reminders of these beloved workers. 


Next the framed testimonials, together with others presen- 
ted to Dr. Woodhull’s hospital, were placed one by one in sedan 
chairs, footmen carried the satin umbrella and standards, while 
Dr. and Miss Woodhull brought up the rear of the long parade 
and were followed to the city gate by the women and children 
fring crackers and expressing their regrets amidst their good 
wishes for a happy removal. It was only a mile and a half to 
Ponasang and the Girls’ College where the girls were out to 
greet them to their new home with rejoicing that they now 
would have them to live among them. 


In the midst of their heartfelt sorrow over what the city 
gave up in parting with these two workers, the Chinese wished 
that they could live another quarter century to bless Ponasang 
station as they had the city, and we all echoed the wish. This 
was no usual occasion, but it was the sincere, spontaneous ex- 
pression of appreciative love of Chinese for two of the most 
unostentatious, humble and indefatigable workers for the Chinese, 
whose way has been won deep down into the hearts of the 
people, ‘‘not by might nor by power, but My Spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts,’’ whom they faithfully serve and honor. 


EmILy S. HARTWELL. 
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Choseit 


Pastor Ling Iu Cu isthe youngest pastor in our Foochow 
field. He isan exponent of the mission, having attended its 
schools from early life unts] graduating in rgor from Foochow 
College. The following yzar he acted as personal teacher, and 
assisted in the editorship of the Banyan City News, printed by 
the College Press. To him we owe the major part of the work 
done on the translation of Drummond’s ‘*’The Greatest Thing 
in the World”’. His training and character were not long des- 
tined to obscurity. The mission seeing the possibilities hidden 
in his retiring nature, asked for his appointment as preacher to 
one of the city churches. Thischnrch, in a thickly populated 
portion of the city, reaclies a better class of people than the 
average. After two years of acceptable service, he was called 
to fill the charge at the Dudley Memorial Church, Foochow 
suburbs. This historic church was formerly presided over by 
Rev. Ling Bang Ho, uncle of the subject of our sketch, The 
new incumbent brought with him a fresh vigor. His sermous 
have always been with power. His message touched the heart. 
There has been a steady growth in his intellectual and. spiritual 
life. The large audiences every Sabbath were made up chiefly 
of the church-members, the students of Foochow Girls’ College, 
with many from outside the pale of the church. They never 


went away unfed. The spirit was manifestly present at each 
service. 


Steady growth in things spiritual prepared the way for 
his ordination. The people requested that he be ordained as 


pastor. Accordingly in April 1910 he was ordained pastor at 
large. 


In looking over the field, there seemed no one so well 
fitted as Pastor Ling Iu Cu to fill the important office of Vice- 


Principal of the Theological Seminary. This appointment was 
recently made. We have every reason to hope that his work in 
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this field will bring courage atid strength—yes power, to bear 
upon the young men who are so carefully trained in the various 
branches in our schools. 

Pastor Ling has never worshipped idols. He is a second 
generation Christian. In the early years of the mission his 
parents were among the first fruits. They made a living by 
painting and decorating tea-boxes. The poison in some of the 
paints affected the health of members of the family. Pastor 
Ling’s older brother, for many years first assistant to Dr. 
Kinnear in the Men’s Hospital, finally succumted to the disease 
contracted in early youth. | 

While Pastor’ Ling was a student in Foochow College 
Preparatory, his course was frequently interrupted thro’ ill 
health. He was often discouraged, fearing he could never 
finish his studies. But there was a work to be done and the 
Father knew best. Owing to his early struggles he is better 
able to sympathize with those in similar case. This competi- 
tion has also put a note into his sermons that rings true. His 
hearers know. | | 

Recently, at the call of the Shaowu brethren for repre- 
sentatives, he and Rev. Mr. Hubbard were selected to represent 
the mission at the ordination of two pastors in the Shaowu field. 
The long journey, of twelve days by boat, up some five-hundred 
rapids to our distant station, to aid and cheer the brethren there, 
was begun last night. | 

_ Mrs. Ling is his efficient helper, teaching the day school 
held in the basement of the Dudley Memorial Church, and on 
the Sabbath is one of the corps of teachers in Kindergarten 
Sunday School, the number of pupils of which is ever on the 
increase. Here Miss Woodhull and Agnes Loi are the chief 
spirits. A grand work! | 

The writer has been long enough in China to dislike 
changes. To be sure, one can getintoarut. The rut is formed 
ailtoo soon. But are there not dangers in changing too often, 
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or too soon? We hardly realize how primitive are the methods 
that must be used in teaching this people. And again we are 
all too prone to overlook how subtle and difficult are the argu- 
ments used to prevent the Gospel from getting hold of repre- 
sentative men. The evil one is ever reacy to circumvent. 
Christ’s disciples must be ever read y with persuasion and kindly 
argument to control and lead the enquirers into the path that 
leads to light. Under the circumstances, this change, froma 
preacher to being an artist in training young men for the Gospel 
ministry, is by no means an easy task. To train men who shall 
stand head and shoulders above the average head men of the 
village, to help them to see the vision of Jesus, and to cause them 
to desire most of all ‘‘¢o be pupils of the Holy Spirit’? and to be 
men of prayer —these, these are the precious privileges before 
this servant of God. What we all should pray for most 


earnestly, is that he may long be spared to do this important 
work. | 


Extracts from a Min River Log-Book 


Sept. 6: Here we all are at Foochow. Dr. and Miss 
Walker, Dr. and Miss Bement and I from Kuliang, and Mr. 


Storrs who arrived today from Japan. The Shaowu fleet starts up 


river tonight on the evening tide. Mrs. Wilkinson is going to 


have ice-cream for supper and the memory of it will be the only 
cool thing on our long trip. 


Sept. 7; Weawoke this morning at the ‘‘Upper Bridge’ 
about fifteen miles above Foochow. Today there is a good breeze 
and we can use the sail. We are much interested in the steers- 
man of our boat. He is betrothed to the prettiest girl in our 
school. Her father is a river captain and the owner of this boat. 
The bride’s outfit and house furnishings are purchased and on 
the boat. The man seems rather superior to the ordinary 
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boatman. We will keep an eye on him for we dread to see our 
gentle, modest little girl married to a coarse, rough boatman. | 


Sept. 8: This afternoon we reached Shui-kau and are 
soon through the likin inspection. Our goods are not leviable 
but the boatman’s are. Miss Walker determines to drive dull 
time away by examining below to see how much goods they are 
smuggling up river. She returns with the report of a find— 
two dozen bottles of quinine (Soopills each), also an assortment 
of fancy and worsted articles for the up river trade. 


Query: Shall we report them to the officials and have them 
beaten and perhaps cruelly punished; shall we levy a tax our- 
selves and return the money to headquarters; or shall we over- 
look the matter altogether? a | 

The second course seems the best although the most 
troublesome, so we turn to and help the government collect its 
taxes. | 

Sept. 11: To-day is Sunday but somehow one does not 
feel like singing ‘‘Wclcome; sweet day of rest.’’ We are tied up 
near a small village, the sun is beating down mercilessly, there 
is not even the motion of the boat tocreate a breeze and the smoke 
from the dinner fires in the rear of the boat pours into one’s eyes 
and nose. A handkerchief or towel is in constant use to wipe either 
the tears from one’s eyes or the perspiration from one’s face. 
Dr. Walker has gone to the village and will probably find a 
proper Sabbath Day’s employment; but the ordinary Shaowu 
missionary does not have a preaching vocabulary in the Foochow 
dialect, so I am denied that pleasure. 

Sept. 13: We reached Yen-ping, the Methodist station, 
to-day. We are almost in our own field and half way home. 

‘Sept. 14: To-night we reached Uong-tai. Dr. and Miss 
Bement have been here nearly all day. One of this year’s gra- 
duates of the Boys’ School with his wife is stationed here in 
our chapel as teacher-preacher. They have been having a hard 
summer and have lost their little son—-a beautiful baby, a year . 
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and a halfold. They are both braver and happier than we had 
expected and so glad tosee us. We are going to spend the night 
here and hold an evening service. We have a very good property 
here but the Christians are anxious to buy a place next door as 
well, to rid themselves of most objectionable neighbors. They 
want us to help with the purchase price. 

Sept. 15: We have come twelve miles to-day but it has all 
been up very hard rapids. Will spend the night at Ha-iong and 
hold service there. The preacher has come down to the boat 
to meet us. He speaks the most unspeakable brogue on the 
whole river andthat is saying a good deal. Last year the 
preacher at Ha-iong died and the church, never ina very flourish- 
ing condition, was more needy than ever before. The present 
preacher was transferred from a country charge to this place— 
almost as large as Shaowu. He was formerly a geomancer and 
had plied his profession all over that part of the country. After 
he became a Christian he began to preach Christ in the same 
places where he had practiced his witchcraft, earning his way 
with his fish rod and his gun. He was so successful that he was 


taken on by the native church asa preacher and has beena most 
satisfactory worker. 


Sept. 16: Iong-keo at 1 p. m. marks another stage in our 
journey. Dinner is postponed indefinitely while we transact our 
various businesses, Preacher Kuan is as cordial and optimistic 
as ever. The Orphanage is smaller than in the spring as some 
have gone to relatives for part of the year; only four are here 
to meet us. Several of the women of the Boarding Station 
Class have stayed through the summer and the day school pupils 
are in lively evidence. The city is as dirty and foul smelling as 
ever but the work seems thriving and interesting. 

Sept. 17: We reached Shin-chong just after breakfast 
this morning. Miss Walker and I have decided to go inland 
to Vien-kong for to-morrow(Sunday). We have been examining 


the day school and visiting with the preacher’s family. Two 
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daughters are teachers in our school and two are students. We 
have been to visit the new Methodist chapel here which is to be 
dedicated next week. 

Sept. 19: We had a good time at Vien-kong. Good 
audiences at all the services, quiet and orderly. This preacher 
makes reverence and order a vital part of worship. The girl’s day 
school has fourteen pupils enrolled and the boys sixteen. Tai 
Ti, the preacher’s daughter, gave us a warm welcome. She has 
not seen any one from her Alma Mater fora year. The preacher 
here has adopted the plan of ‘‘free will’’ offerings and all con- 
tributions to his salary are dropped into a padlocked box, so that 
no one knows how much the other gives. I also learned a 
new method of economy. At the parsonage they burn chaff 
to cook the family rice as wood is so expensive. To keep the 
chaff aflame one of the children must work the bellows. But the 
saving amounts to quite considerable in a family where there is 
never acent too much. If our preachers did not have to labor 
under sucha burden of poverty! Then comes the thought 
‘‘poor, yet making many rich’’. 

Sept. 20: Our provisions have been running low and we 
are out of bread. The main beat with the cook and theculinary 
establishment has left us far behind, but this morning we dis- 
covered a sack of flour and a box of provisions including baking 
powder and tinned milk. ‘The result is the most remarkable 
batch of biscuits that I ever saw.. They were steamed in a 
Chinese diong and the best that can be said of them is the fact 
that we have eaten some of them. The only consolation is that 
even the best of cooks might experience diffculties in this Rob- 
inson Crusoe way of living. 

We had quite an adventure last night. We stopped off 
to visit the church at Shui Keo Tsai and a school-girl bride, and 
told the boatmen to go on and we would catch up with them. The 
sun weut down sooner than we expected, but fortunately for us 
the moon came up or we might have fared worse. As it was our 
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worst mishap was wandering into various mud-holes. We sang 
several rousing missionary choruses as we neared the river not 
to keep up our courage but to let the boatmen know that we 
were there. We reached the boat safely. 


We are at Na Keo calling on the pastor’s family. We 
have just been to see the new church. It is going to be one of 
the best in the field. Pastor Kon has waited and planned solong 
for a suitable chapel. 


Sept. 21: Home at last. Every thing looks lovely and 
I never rejoiced quite so much in our new house before. It 
tained and rained but we were determined to get here to-night, 
so we walked the last five miles. The boat will be in to-morrow. 
The best part of a vacation is getting back to work, and decidedly 
the best part of the river trip is getting home. But I have . 
visited eight chapels, written sixteen letters, committed to 
memory twenty-one verses of Scripture in Chinese, hemmed four 
napkins and read any amount of literature, both solid and frivo- 
lous; and Shaowu is dearer than ever. 


The Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Congregational Church of the 
Fuhkien province is an important occasion in this part of the 
world. The preachers and workers in the remote villages of 
Ing-hok and Diong-loh refer to the last annual meeting asa gzeat 
event in the history of the church, and look forward tothe next 
‘meeting with increasing anticipation. The journey to the 
metropolis, lasting four or five days for some, is nosmall matter. 
The majority of their parishioners and church members have 
never been to the great city. Before starting the preachers are 
given money to make various purchases. They themselves save 
up enough money, or get an advanced payment from the mis- 
sionary in charge, to enable them to get a new suit for the occa- 
sion of the latest style and also to buy something for their wife 
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and children. After the last day of the meeting groups of re- 
turning preachers may be met on the streets laden with bulky 


packages containing numerous articles from a hard pillow to an 
Ingersoll watch. 


The annual meeting of this year will be preeminent among 
the annual meetings in the minds of our workers. The preach- 
ers of our church formed an independent congregational asso- 
ciation, calling it the Preachers’ Self-governing Society. It is 
modeled on the Provincial Assembly in its organization and me- 
thods. The benches of Dudley Memorial Church were taken 
out of their usual arrangement and placed ina semi-circle. The | 
tables for the presiding officer and secretaries were arranged 
below the platform. On the platform sat the Chinese pastors 
and missionaries. The latter corresponded to the officials who 
are given seats of honor in the Assembly. 


While a number of questions pertaining to the welfare of 
the members of this new association were discussed, still they 
looked beyond themselves and discussed ways and means of 
reaching the masses outside, who are without the word of God 
groping along in darkness. This is the beginning of the 
awakening of Chinese Christianity. From now on we shall see 
Christianity becoming slowly but surely the religion of the 
Chinese. These preachers are becoming conscious of their mission 
to their people. With this growing consciousness on the part 
of the workers and Christians, Christianity will cease to be of 
the west western, and will return again to the east whence it 
came, and produce a new civilization in Asia. 


Another event of great significance was the re- 

Reception of ception of delegates from the Provincial Assembly 
Delegates and the various self-government societies in Foo- 
chow. ‘Two members of the Provincial Assembly 

found time to come to our meeting. One of them, Mr. Uong 
Nai Siong, is a Christian man who wieldsa great influence in the 
assembly. The keynote of his address was that China needed 
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Christianity and its message in this time of change. The other 
member urged the missions to establish a union medical school 
in Foochow. He said that the missions have done a noble work 
in Foochow in many ways, but he felt that the next thing should 
be a union medical school managed by the missions for the train- 
ing of the future physicians of China. This request was 
reiterated by another delegate from one of the local self-govern- 
ment societies. 


The union Christian Endeavor Meeting 
Christian Endeavor was the best one held for several years. 
Dudley Memorial was crowded with more 
than a thousand endeavorers from the Congregational Church 
and the Anglican Church of Foochow and vicinity. Rev. G. 
H. Hubbard presided. Several delegates will be sent from Foo- 


chow to the Christian Endeavor Convention to be held in Igt1 
in Peking. 
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A PERSISTENT PATIENT. 


History of the persevering patient with the obstinate skin disease. 


The demure little woman whose picture you see was a 
patient in our city hospital for nearly a year. 

When she came she was a pitiful looking object. She 
was afflicted with moist eczema. The eruption covered head, 
face, ears, neck, arms and lower extremities. 

Not only was she greatly disfigured by the disease but 
the suffering was very great, so that it was difficult for her to 
sleep. | 

Her hair was all matted together. It was a long painful 
task to get her into a condition to use ointment. For the first 
few days the improvement was slight. She was almost dis- 
couraged, and began to think even the foreign doctor could not 
heal her. 

What increased her distress was that her neighbors were 
afraid of her, because they thought it was leprosy. The Chinese 
usually think any very obstinate and long prolonged skin disease 
is one of the forms of this much dreaded malady. 
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We told her it was not what she feared and she would 
surely get well if she would be patient. But every little-while we 
would find her weeping and she would ask again, ‘‘Do you think 
it is leprosy?’’ Again she would be comforted and take heart 
by one confident denial of her fears. After some weeks she be- 
gan to see decided improvement and great was herjoy. It took 


the students a long time to envelone her with ointment and 
bandages twice daily. 


She stayed on, and when she left the hospital was entirely 
healed. When she sees the least indication of the reappearance of 
the disease, she comes to the dispensary for some of the wonder- 
ful ointment that cured her. 


In her distress it was very hard for her to memorize the 
Scripture texts that we teach the patients. She would try very 
hard at evening prayers when Miss Woodhull,hears them repeat 
what the students have taught their patients. The other patients 
were always willing to help her and finally she learned a few 
verses. She is very proud to repeat these when she comes back 
to the Dispensary, to let us see she has not forgotten them. She 
says she believes the doctrine and prays to God for the for- 
giveness of her sins. 


We hope this poor ignorant woman may be one of those 
who, without spot or blemish, will be welcomed by the Savior 
who came to save and heal. 


KATE C. WOODHULL. 


Hin Jng-bok Trip 


Whatever may be said about the thirteenth day of other 
months, I am sure that October thirteenth is not ‘‘unlucky,’’ for 
that is the day on which I set out on my first evangelistic tour, 
and certainly a pleasanter experience no one could wish for 
under the circumstauces. 
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It was just the time of the rice harvest, and the beautiful 
yellow fields, with men and women busily at work every where lent 
a charm all their own tothe entire journey. That seems a strange 
word to use about a country tour, but it was in truth a journey 
into unknown lands for me, and loomed up very large as we set 
out. Even yet it looks large—a seventeen day trip, in which we 
called‘on hundreds of families, and spoke to audiences of all 
sizes, aggregating more thantwelve hundred souls. But, of 
course, to those who have taken many such jaunts, it does not 


seem at all extraordinary. 
In this province, as you know, travelling is done either by 


foot or by sedan chair, and here in the Ing-hok hills we have a 
special mountain chair which is very much abbreviated ,—simply 
a seat and back fastened to the long bamboo carrying poles, a rod 
swung by cords providing the foot-rest. With two of these 


chairs, one for the Bible-woman Mrs. Ding, and one for myself, 


two load carriers and the four chair coolies, we started out on a 
bright Thursday morning. How you would all enjoy taking 
that trip, even if you had to include the jolting of the chair, the 
scrambling over steep places, the audience of fifty while you eat, 
and other wayside incidents. It is truly exhilarating, swinging 
along over the narrow paths, now skirting a valley of terraced 
rice fields, now rounding a mountain with our chairs so close to 


the up-slope that the tall grasses, and the purple wistaria-like 


blossoms, brush our faces, while just a step on the other side 
would plunge us down into the ravines at the foot of the moun- 
tain. And over and over as we came to some high place, we 
could look back, and catch another glimpse of the Girls’ Board- 
ing School on the hill-top at Ing-hok city. | 
But climbing hills is hard work, as our coolies could tes- 
tify, and so we found ourselves at dusk in a hamlet several miles 
from our destination, with the men too tired for another pull, 
and the necessity clearly before us of spending our first night in 
a Chinese inn, instead of a Christian home as we had planned. 
We were not so uncomfortable as you might suppose, though, 
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and on this occasion found or furnished everything we needed 
except ventilation. The innkeeper had just the day before taken | 
possession of the place and was most obliging; moreover, as he 
had come from a distant village and had never seen a foreigner, 
we were the source of a great deal of wonder and excitement. 
But though they had not seen foreigners, they had heard of us, 
and right there began my experience in saying to the suffering, 
‘‘I can't help you, and there is no one nearer than Foochow who 
can.’’ The young wife of the innkeeper had a large tumer at 
the back of her head which had been increasing in size for some 
years. Several months ago when she was desperate from pain 
she stuck a strong splinter of some sort into the swelling, and > 
the discharge of matter relieved her, but now the entire side 
of her head is sore. This sounds bad enough, but it is not 
nearly so bad as seeing the poor woman and having nothing to 
say except, ‘‘If you go to Foochow,—’’ advice which, in at least 
three-fourths of the case, might as well be left unsaid, so far as 
relief is concerned. | 

The next morning the neighbors had heard of us, and 
gathered in from every direction, giving us, after their curiosity 
was somewhat satisfied, a good opportunity of delivering the 
message to many who had never heard it. _ 


Am sorry that I cannot take you with me to all the little 
wayside stops, at a tea house here, under a tree by the roadside 
in another place, by the side of a small stream while we are wait- 
ing for the ferry. In all these places opportunities for seed 
sowing are unlimited. Our foreign dress arouses curiosity with- 
out hostility,—and of course, the next question is, ‘“‘Why are 
you here and where are you going?’ But I want to tell you 
briefly about some of the larger places. 


In one of our beautiful valleys is a spacious Chinese house, 
built by five brothers to shelter their wives and children. The 
men are all store-keepers, and away from home most of the year 
in various towns in the district. One at Sang-iong is a Christian, 
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another in Ing-hok city is greatly interested. Thus the women 
in their secluded home had heard of us and our Master, and were 
eager to hear more. They had sent many invitations, but thus far 
had had but one visit from our Bible-woman. ‘There were thirty- 
eight women and children in this one house, and the afternoon 
and evening we spent with them was far too short; yet we made 
two or three calls at neighboring houses, too, being conducted by 
one of the young girls whose feet had not yet been bound (and 
probably now will never be, thank God, because of the edict 
against foot-binding). None of the women could conduct us, and 
several of them openly bewailed the fact, but with their tortured 
little feet they can not walk very far beyond their own front 
door. We feel that in this place at least the seed was sown in 
good soil, and are trusting for the manifold harvest. 

Take just a glimpse at Naung-cho. That is the place 
where our chapel and preacher’s residence are built in semi- 
foreign style, very comfortable, and all the gift of one of the 
Christian men of the village. Yet this year there has been no 
preacher for Naung-cho. When we appeared on Saturday and 
announced our ability to stay till Monday, there was a great 
display of rejoicing, and nothing would satisfy them but that the 
‘foreign teacher’? must conduct a regular Sunday morning 
service. Accordingly imagine me with a stammering tongue 
aud fearful heart trying to deliver my message. It was such a 
sermon as you would never hear at home, for when I had pro- 
ceeded with two or thiee points, one or another of the Christians 
in the audience would arise and repeat in his own words what 
had been said, so that there would be no question about having 
things understood by the heathen men and women. It was a 
new way of doing things, but most encouraging to the speaker. 
There is a zealous group of Christian men here, and their life 
and work has told in their homes, for in no other place on 


my trip did I find the women so heartily and intelligently inter- 
ested in the Gospel message. 
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In Sung-kau the farthest city of our district, and the 
farthest point where we have any work as yet, conditions were 
not quite so encouraging. The women there are more bound by 


custom, and are proud of their enslavement. They have the 
reputation of being the most ‘‘ceremonious’’ in the District, Iam 
told. A woman may not even enter the reception hall of her 
own home, if a man is present. Only one woman did I see in my 
four days’ stay who was not bound-footed, and she was a slave 
woman. But how anxious they were to have us come to their 
homes. Every time we appeared anywhere in the streets, we were 
sure to get several invitations, brought by children whom their 
mothers had sent to ask us in. If only we can get a Bible-woman 
who is willing to bear the ridicule which will surely come to any 
Chinese woman who walks through the streets, there will be 
many open doors for her here. _ 

At Sang-tau-cai we had a unique experience. Two Chris- 
tian men, brothers, live there. No foreigner had ever visited 
their mountain home, and only one of the women had ever 


been down to church at Sung-kau. On the road up (it is a six 


mile trip) we met one of the two Christians carrying some huge 
sticks down to market. He deposited his burden in a safe place, 
and went back ahead of us to notify the family. Such a welcome 
as we had! The whole household of twenty-five persons crowded 
about us in the reception hall, and assured us over and over again 
that this was the greatest event that had ever happened in their 
house. In place of their usual polite questions (which to a new- 
comer always seem more or less impertinent) they asked at once 


‘Did you bring your books?’ ‘“Then come right in here and read 


to us.’’ We were forthwith ushered into the dining room, and 
the place was filled to the utmost with friends and neighbors. 
These people speak a mixture of Foochow and Hing-hua, which 
makes it hard for us to understand, and rather difficult for them 
to follow us. But how they did hang on the Bible-woman’s 
words! After a while one of them leaned over and said, ‘‘This 
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is so good: won't you stay overnight, so you can talk to us all 
afternoon and evening?’’ Immediately her invitation was so 
heartily seconded that we hardly knew what tosay. All our 
bedding and provisions were miles away, and the house was not 
more than ordinarily clean and inviting. Yet here was soevident 
a desire to listen and learn that only one decision was possible, 
so we stayed. And how shall I describe their joy, or their hospi- 
tality? I heard later that the family sent down at once to Sung- 
kau with orders to buy for a feast. Fortunately for us all, our 
preacher met the messenger as he was laying in supplies. ‘‘ What 
are you buying all these things for?’’ he asked. ‘‘Why, for the 
teacher-aunt who has come to visit us.’’ ‘‘Well, but she can’t eat 
those things.’’ ‘‘Can’t eat these ‘high’ fish, and jellified eggs, 
and these other relishes? Then what in the world can she eat?’’ 
The instructions were detailed enough, I am ready to believe, 
yet it was difficult for the kind hostess to believe that I truly pre- 
ferred plain rice and sweet potatoes to their highly seasoned and 
curiously prepared ‘‘puoi’’. It is perhaps needless to say that I 
ate little, and slept less, not taking kindly to Chinese fashions of 
doing either, and yet I prize that afternoon and night beyond 
many of the more comfortable ones I spent on the trip. 


You would be interested too, in Ngu-dung-muoi, where 
we have a nice little church, but where we could not stay to visit 
as we had planned, because of the Bubonic plague which was just 
then very severe; and in Sang-iong, where since last summer 
seventy or more women have unbound their feet. They did it 
to avoid paying the government tax, of course, but the very fact 
of their being able to walk makes a splendid opportunity for 
Christian work there. Perhaps you would be interested most of 
all in the little girls that here and there throughout the whole 
trip were offered to me for adoption. Little mites of a few months, 
not yet weaned, children of three or four years, and several al- 
most school age. How much I wish I could multiply myself 
several times; so that I could afford to adopt a family, and yet do 
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the work for which I am sent here. In some of these cases, of 
course, a gift of money would help us to have the child taken 
care of by her Chinese friends, but in other cases, nothing will 
help but the actual taking of the girl out of her surroundings, 
and putting her where she will be treated as if she were really of 
some account, and had a right to draw breath. 


AGNES J. MEEBOLD. 
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OLD CLOTHES FOR SALE. 


‘“We have been on an errand. Mother sent us to aunty’s 
with a bowl full of good things left from the feast last night. 
Now we are playing sell clothes. Don’t you want to buy some?’’ 

‘*How much are they?’’ 

‘‘Five cents a piece.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you will need them yourselves I fear.’’ 

‘‘No it’s so hot we don’t need them any more.’’ 

‘‘T’m afraid they are too small for me, but I tell you what 
I will do. I’ll take your picture for you.’’ | 

“Oh, goody, goody, and will you give us one?— Why, 
have you taken it already! Where is it? Show it to us!’’ 

“T can’t now. It needs washing first, just like you.’’ 

‘‘O-oh, but we’ll not wash till we go to bed. When will 
you wash the picture.’’ 

‘‘Just about that time too.”’ 
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Hotes from Foochow City 


A few weeks ago several thousand people, representing 
different parts of our province, met in a government school just 
below our Foochow City Compound and marched to the Viceroy’s 
Yamen. They requested the Viceroy to send a telegram to 
Peking urging the authorities to hasten the opening of the Na- 
tional Parliament. The Viceroy received them respectfully and 
promised to communicate their requests to Peking. The requests 
for the speedy opening of the National Parliament have been so 
urgent that the authorities in Peking decided to open the par- 
liament in three years. 

_ The Chinese Missionary Society of the Congregational 
Churches of Foochow which is supporting three churches is now 
trying to purchase a site for its church near the west gate of 
Foochow City. Thus far the contributions amount to over two 
hundred dollars. 

Plans for the Hartwell Memorial are well in hand. It is 
hoped that building operations willcommence soon. Thechurch 
will be built of brick, and is tu be two stories high. The upper 
story will contain the audience room. ‘The lower story will 
have four large rooms to be used asschool-rooms. One of these 
rooms will serve as a reading room and library and general social 
room. The preacher is planning to attract the young men from 
the government college, only three minutes away from the 
church. 


Meat Offered to Fdols 


It is acommon thing in China for families to rent pigs 
aud lambs for sacrifice. The butchers deliver the beast to the 
worshipper at the appointed date, and call for it again the fol- 
lowing day. None of the meat has been used, but because it has 
been offered to the spirits and they have partaken of the spirit 
of the food, it is supposed to be inferior in quality and must be 
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sold at a less price. The rent money however makes up this 
difference to the butcher, and his patrons are glad to get their 
days’ supply of meat at a bargain. Hence the Chinese find it 
not difficult to understand Paul’s instructions to the Corinthians. 


The Recessity of Moral Training 
By Ding Chieu Ngu, Foochow College, rort. 


It is the common belief of nearly every one that the 
greatest present need of China in order to make her civilized, 
powerful, and enduring, is material development, iudustrial and 
commercial enterprise, the building of merchant fleets, and other 
means of transportation, and the augmentation of army and 
navy. But China has had few men able to lead in such import- 
ant reforms. So the government has already sent large num- 
bers of students to western countries for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the necessary knowledge, hoping that on their return 
they could give the needed impulse to the national life. But 
unfortunately we find that the majority of returned students 
are less able to be a force in the government than the men of 
inferior learning, educated in their native land. They have lost 
touch with their own countrymen and have not acquired the 
principle of development that has been the strength of foreign 
lands—namely moral character. 

They readily adopt the doctrine of evolution and revolu- 
tion by force, and acquire wrong ideas of liberty, equality and 
unity. Moreover European Agnosticism, Japanese Atheism, 
and American Materialism exert their baneful influence upon 
them. They scorn the conservatism of Confucius and rush 
headlong after the ruinous teaching of anarchism. 

After their graduation on returning to China they trans- 
late those books into Chinese which are proving a curse to our 
country, because through them thousands of Chinese young 
men are influenced to take the wrong course. When they take 
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positions in the government their ambition is to get money and 
to be promoted in rank. For instance the foreign military sys- 
tem has been introduced into the Chinese army. A large ma- 
jority of the military officers have graduated in foreign coun- 
tries, yet I regret to say that the Chinese army at present is 
not much better than before. It is clear that the safety of China 
and the fortune of her government can not be dependent upon 
those who study abroad. | 


Since the abolition of literary examinations the govern- 
ment has spent a large amount of money in founding schools of 
all grades and kinds to educate the young men in modern 
learning. This also has been done in the hope that the students 
in these schools might prove the strength of the nation in the 
time of transition from old to new conditions. Yet frequently 
we learn of the insubordination of the students for the most 
trifling causes. Such students lack self-control and they will 
become neither good citizens nor wise officials after their gra- 
duation. Thus we have lost our hope in these young men. No 
outward reform will prove of use. 


Why are the students so weak in character? Because 
China is striving for intellectual training rather than moral de- 
velopment. Individual morality is the essential condition of 
permanent reform, and the soul of every kind of progress. If 
a man has lost his soul, how can he maintain his life? China is 
an apt illustration of this condition. She is making heroic 
efforts to animate the lifeless body of her institutions, and as 
yet does not realize that there must be breathed into her the 
breath of life before she can move herself, or be aided by out- 
side forces. This soul that she lacks is moral character. Among 
those interested in the ultimate good of China the question 
arises; how. can moral character be developed among the 
Chinese? 

First, family culture is of prime importance. Accord- 
ing to psychology the little child possesses the imitative in- 
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stinct. He is very likely to follow the example of his parents 
and yet the mass of Chinese parents pay no heed to his morals. 
The example set before their children is most vicious, and the 
child becomes accustomed to the sight of drinking, gambling, 
and opium-smoking. Truthfulness is sometimes taught by pre- 
cepts, but rarely by example. Purity of thought is impossible 
for the children of China while the crowded condition of the 
home exists. Such children have no moral fibre woven into 
their character and on coming of age certainly they will not be 
‘moral persons. We deplore the home life that makes it impos- 
sible for the child to be trained in morals. But grief over the 
situation will do no good, unless that grief leads to useful action. 
The only hope at present for the little children lies in Christian 
teaching. Confucius said, ‘‘A youth when at home should be 
filial, and abroad respectful to the elders. Heshould be earnest 
and truthful. He should overflow in love to all, and cultivate 
the friendship of the good. When he has time and opportunity 
after the performance of these things, he should employ them 
in study.’’ How excellent his precepts are! And yet almost 
twenty-five centuries of Confucian philosophy have not produced 
in the people of China a strong moral character. Certainly 
more is needed than the teaching of philosophy—however good 
that philosophy may be—to create a love of right in the hearts 
of children, and develop in them self-control and mreagts of 
character that is able to resist temptation. 

We turn to the Christian teacher with his example and 
his message, to make possible this good to the children of China. 


The best kindergarten instruction will not help the child 
unless the teacher is alive to the necessity of moral teaching. 


Students in the primary and middle schools are at an age 
when the influences around them should help to mold them into 
strong and upright characters. Precept and example should 
both be placed before the young in this formative period, and 
who can satisfy the ideals of the young if not the one unique 
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character in all history—Jesus? Moral teaching, without the 
basis of Christian truth, is scarcely worth the name. 

In the colleges and universities, where the current of 
school life is black and deep, how much the student needs a 
strong helping hand! If the character and instruction of the 
teacher does not supply this, where can the need of the pupil 
be met? How can he otherwise be trained in paths of rectitude 
and morality? 

Furthermore, the great mass of the population is not 
gathered into schools, how can they receive moral teaching? 
The solution of this problem lies with the Christian church of 
China, as from the church must come the Christian teacher, the 
Christian parent, and the Christian officer. 

Think or plan as we may, the final responsibility comes 
back to the church. 
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